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after pass, with only an occasional view of the great valley.
At times the temperature sank to zero, and in one narrow
gorge they crossed the river in single file on a -great table of
snow-covered ice, which stretched -from one rocky precipice
to the other.

But perhaps the most exciting experience came near the
monastery of Chamda Gompa. They had just crossed a
16,ooo-foot pass when they noticed some remarkable tracks in
the snow. They were definitely two-footed tracks, and, although
slightly obscured by drifting snow, they bore a striking re-
semblance to those of barefooted men. There were five sets
of them emerging from a gully and descending by a very steep
slope to the valley below. The coolies at once said they were
the tracks of the " Mountain Men," and told stories which
resemble those told in other parts of the Himalayas about the
" Abominable Snowmen." No solution of the mystery was
forthcoming, since there are no bears in that region and the
prints could not apparently have been made by a four-footed
beast like a snow leopard. Is it possible that there is a race of
strange beings inhabiting the roof of the world?

So far, to their surprise, they had found that the Salween
valley was far from being uninhabited; indeed, they had run
into a succession of monasteries, dzongs, and villages. How-
ever, the country was so difficult that they were only able to
get a general idea of the course of the great river, and once
spent some days investigating what proved to be a tributary.
They spent Christmas Day in a monastery which was about
ninety days* march from the nearest white man, and they
celebrated the event with their last tins of peas and beans
and a tinned Christmas pudding.

On New Year's Day 1936 they reached a dzongpon, called
Naksho Biru, on the Black River, as this part of the Salween
is called. Beyond this point the plateau was reported to be
barren, and so before the final plunge into the unknown they
retraced their steps, in order to fill in one or two blank places
on the map, and returned to Naksho Biru a fortnight later.

In the meantime, however, the polite but suspicious Governor
of the fort had come to the conclusion that the bearded
strangers must be Russian spies. He argued that since Hanbury-